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CHALLENGE TO 


VENTS are moving fast in British terri- 

tories in East, Central and South Africa. 
Britain is to-day faced with a challenge on issues 
of principle as important as any that has ever 
arisen in the whole history of the Empire. In 
West Africa, the decision has been taken. What- 
ever may emerge from the constitutional discus- 
sions still in progress in Nigeria, the Gold Coast 
and Sierra Leone, there is no doubt that in these 
territories Britain is preparing for the day when 
government .can be handed over to African 
Ministers responsible to their African fellow- 
subjects. But elsewhere in British Africa, the 
demand is rising for political institutions which 
will guarantee, as far ahead as any man can see, 
the supremacy of the’-tiny European minorities 
settled there. There is nothing in British tradi- 
tion, nothing in the European civilisation of which 
these settlers consider themselves to be the 
standard-bearers, which sanctions a claim to racial 
supremacy. This doctrine was found acceptable 
in only one great European country, Germany, and 
its embodiment as a principle of the Nazi régime 
was a major reason why the civilised world joined 
together to defeat Germany. It is unthinkable 
that Britain could now take action which would 
admit the operation of this principle in East, 
Central and Southern Africa in such a way that it 
became permanent. 


Yet this is the implication of demands now being 
made. South Africa aims at the incorporation of 
the three’ High Commission Territories; the 
Southern Rhodesian Parliament has passed a 


BRITISH POLICY 


motion to set up a select committee to report on 
the steps necessary to amend the constitution to 
that of a fully self-governing Dominion; in 
Northern Rhodesia, where Europeans have been 
allowed to gain control of both Legislative and 
I;xecutive Councils,* their leader, Mr. Welensky, 
has reiterated the demand for a greater measure 
of self-government and continues to press for 
federation of the three Central African territories. 
In East Africa, a storm has broken over the 
Tanganyika constitution. Here, the Governor 
submitted, for discussion by Unofficial Members 
of the Legislative Council, proposals for the estab- 
lishment of non-racial Provincial Councils wh‘ch 
would act as electoral colleges for elections to the 
Legislative Council. It was suggested that each 
should select one African and one non-A frican, 
the non-African to be chosen by Europeans and 
Indians voting together on a common roll. The 
fear that the I{uropeans might be outvoted has 
caused angry outbursts from the settlers. ‘The 
Kenya settlers organised also, made contact with 
Mr. Welensky and with Sir Godfrey Huggins, 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, and even 
with certain South Africans. The first planks in 
the ‘common platform’ for white supremacy have 
been laid in British Africa. On pages 10 and 11 
we print some of the principal statements which 
have been made on behalf of organised opinion of 
all races. ‘They clearly reveal the issues at stake. 


* See Hansard, May 3, 1950, reply given to Mr. 
Hynd, M.P. 193 
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On pages 6 and 7 we print details of the popula- 
tions involved and the political representation at 
present established. These figures show the reason. 
for European fear. Even in Northern Rhodesia 
and Kenya, the whole European population is 
about half the size of the electorate in an average 
British constituency. Fearing the ballot box for 
anyone but themselves, they demand the right to 
vote separately from other communities and repre- 
sentation in excess of their numbers; in addition, 
for economic as well as political reasons, they press 
for more extensive white settlement. They are 
lining up against the whole Colonial Office policy 
of encouraging African political advance, and 
they point to West Africa as the example of the 
depth to which the Colonial Office can fall. They 
have good reason for this attitude. Nevertheless, 
the British Government must not give in to them. 


There is white civilisation in Europe, Indian 

civilisation in India. Africa is the place for African 
- civilisation. Whatever jugglings with immigra- 
tion figures and land allocations may take place, 
that’ is the reality of the situation. African 
equality does not and cannot yet exist, for 
Africans have created for themselves neither the 
economic nor the cultural conditions to justify 
political independence, far less political dominance.. 


But they will do so, and will in the end make the 
contribution to world civilisation which only they 
can make. ‘This is the right of all peoples, how- 
ever long the ability to exercise the right may take 
to achieve. It cannot be permanently denied. The 
quality of the civilisation they build will be in- 
fluenced by whether or not the Europeans in 
Africa work with them as friends. ; 


We will be told that we have no right to express 


our views or influence a decision because we live 


comfortably in England. That is fair up to a 
point. But constitutional control lies in the United 
Kingdom, and must continue to do so as long as 
the United Kingdom is the centre of responsibility 
and power. This handful of Europeans cannot 
sustain these territories alone : the British popula- 
tion is inevitably involved. That population is 
moving away from conceptions of class domina- 
tion at home and racial domination abroad. It is 
moving towards a conception of one world. It 
would be a tragic thing if, at such a time, those 
who are in a position to interpret to other peoples 
the best that this country and this continent have 
produced should turn instead to an excltsive 
policy which must mean ultimate suicide for them 
and will destroy the hopes of millions of others 
inside and outside Africa. 


‘THE PROBLEM OF TANGANYIKA 


We print below extracts from a statement submitted to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies by a deputation from the Fabian Colonial Bureau on May 16, 1950. 


PREEENT events in Tanganyika cannot be 
regarded as of purely local significance ; Euro- 
pean settlers in Kenya have made contact with 
European leaders in Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, and some have even spoken of working 
in co-operation with the Union of South Africa 
at a time when the Union is engaged in working 
out the full implications of the policy of apartheid. 
We are in agreement with: these Europeans that 
the recent constitutional proposals in Tanganyika 
represent a challenge to British policy throughout 
East and Central Africa. 

The problem facing Britain has its roots in the 
structure of the population in these territories, and 
we are aware that it is a problem which admits 
of no easy solution. In Tanganyika, Kenya, 
Uganda, and Nyasaland, Europeans are over- 
whelmingly outnumbered by Africans and are also 
outnumbered by Asiatics, mainly Indians, In 
Northern Rhodesia, the European community is 
not outnumbered by Asiatics, but is greatly out- 


numbered by the Africans. Considering the great 
cultural differences between these communities, it 
is natural that the minority groups should feel 
anxious lest their own cultural standards should 
be lost, and this would create political difficulties 
whichever community were in the minority. It 
happens, however, that the minority group is at 
present politically dominant, and that its members, 
in the light of their own traditions, expect political 
representation and responsibility of a kind which 
has been known only in highly advanced com- 
munities. If they wish to share democratic institu- 
tions with the majority, they face the difficulty 
that these institutions are very far removed from 
the traditions of the majority community ; if they 
are unwilling to share power, they can only try 
to evade or to silence African demands for equality. 
{t appears that in the desire to maintain their own 
standards intact, the European minorities in these 
British territories are increasingly turning to the 
latter policy. 


The constitutional expression of such a policy 
is twofold: the demand for separate systems of 
representation for the different communities, and 
the demand that the minority communities, at 
least within the foreseeable future, should remain 
dominant irrespective of numbers. British policy 
has already gone very far in the direction of meet- 
ing these demands. There is separate representa- 
tion for Europeans, Indians and Africans in the 
Legislative Councils of Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanganyika, and there is separate representation 
tor Europeans and Africans in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. In all of these cases, African 
representatives are nominated without direct elec- 
tion. In Tanganyika, all the unofficial members 
of the Legislative Council are nominated. 


A Common Roll 


In our view, the tendency towards separate 
representation, coupled with European dominance, 
has already gone too far, and should be halted in 
Tanganyika. In the long run, it is not possible 
for a small minority of Europeans to enjoy Parlia- 
mentary institutions which are not open to 
Africans and Asiatics on an equal basis. What- 
ever system of representation is developed, Euro- 
peans will ultimately have to rely, for their political 
influence, not on their race but on ‘ the conscious 
effort in the public interest of those who claim to 
lead in public life."* It follows that all possible 
efforts should be directed towards the development 
of Parliamentary institutions which reflect the true 
balance of interests in these territories. Separate 
representation does not assist in this development, 
since it institutionalises the existing divisions 
between the different communities and inhibits the 
growth of non-racial political parties. The aim 
should be a common electoral roll for all communi- 
ties, with the same qualifications for all electors. 


The immediate establishment of a common roll 
presents numerous difficulties, the most important 
being that the individual vote has not yet taken 
root in the African community in Tanganyika, 
though it presents no difficulty to the Europeans 
andthe Indians. For this reason, it has been pro- 
posed that the non-racial principle should be intro- 
duced first into local government through the 
establishment of non-racial councils, and that these 
councils should be used as electoral colleges for 
elections to the Legislative Council, each returning 
one African and one non-African to the Legisla- 
tive Council. The objections to this proposal may 
be summarised as follows :— 

(a) Europeans and Indians are accustomed to an in- 


* Revision of the Constitution of Mauritius. Cmd. 7228. 
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dividual vote, and it has therefore been necessary to 
provide that they shall vote on an electoral roll. It has 
not been suggested that Africans should vote on this roll. 
There is therefore no provision for educated Africans to 
participate on a common roll with Europeans and Indians. 


(b) If the Europeans and Indians vote on a common 
roll, it is feared that as the Indians outnumber the Euro- 
peans in all constituencies, the Europeans may have no 
representation at all except through members of other 
communities. 


(c) Since the existing native authorities in Tanganyika 
are hereditary chiefs or Government-nominated headmen, 
representation through provincial councils may not truly 
represent the wishes of the Africans. This may not he 
the case at present, but experience elsewhere in Africa 
suggests that as time goes on dissatisfaction with the 
existing system will develop. 


In these circumstances, we would make the 
following suggestions for consideration :— 


(a) There should be direct election on a common roll 
for all communities, with a literacy, or possibly a low 
income qualification for all voters. It seems desirable 
to provide that the literacy test should be in either English 
or Swahili. 


(b) Under this system, various interests (wouk! be 
under-represented in the Legislature :— 


(i) The Africans—As a temporary measure, they 
should be allowed to choose their representatives 
through their native councils, provided that no 
African who votes on the common roll should also 
participate in this selection. As soon as direct 
election has become established in local govern- 
ment and is working well, it should be possible to 
dispense with the alternative system of representa- 
tion. This need not necessarily be done at the same 
time all over the country. 


(ii) The Europeans—The Governor should have power 
to nominate, for the specific purpose of securing 
representation for under-represented groups, or an 
agreed number of seats might be reserved for 
Europeans and other minorities, but voting should 
be on a common roll. This is the system that was 
adopted in India to ensure representation for the 
Scheduled Castes. ° 


(c) It is highly desirable that an cfficial majority should 
be retained in the legislature and in the Executive Council. 
Where unofficials are appointed to the Executive Council, 
care should be taken to see that all communities are repre- 
sented from the start, though there should be no accept- 
ance in theory or in practice of any principle of parity of 
representation or of any other rigid device. 

While these proposals are submitted for con- 
sideration, we would suggest that there should be 
no modification of the general principle that con- 
stitutional machinery should allow for the develop- 
ment of non-racial parties as an essential step to- 
wards ultimate self-government. We suggest that 
this principle, which has always been recognised as 
fundamental in the policy of the Labour Party, 
and which is supported by African opinion, should 
be given practical expression now in Tanganyika, 
and as soon as possible in all other African terri- 


tories under Britain’s control. re 
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SOUTH AFRICAN TRAGEDY 


By Ellen Hellmann* 


a hs regard the South African Nationalist 
Party Government as deliberately evil in intent 
and designedly bent on inflicting suffering on non- 
Furopeans—which seems to be a fairly general 
attitude in overseas countries—is to distort the 
reality. The present Government is, in the opinion 
of a significant bu certainly not preponderating 
section of white South Africa, pursuing policies 
towards its nine million non-Europeans that must 
inevitably result in unmitigated catastrophe for the 
whole country. To me there seems no doubt what- 
soever but that the application of the thing called 
apartheid can only produce searing hatreds, ten- 
sions which make the ordinary processes of living 
unsecure, and ultimate strife. 


But the Nationalists appear to be blind to the 
suffering that their policies are causing, incapable 
of understanding the explosive frustrations which 
are being generated. Obviously they take a com- 
pletely different. view of the outcome of their 
policy. ‘They are inflexibly convinced that theirs 
is the only method by which ‘ white civilisation ’ 
can be preserved in South Africa and thereby 
throughout Africa. A basic tenet of this faith— 
for faith it is, and a faith shared not only by a 
majority of white South Africans but by the Kenya 
settlers and others—is that ‘only by ensuring the 
perpetual dominance of the European, politically, 
economically, and socially, and the corresponding 
subordination of the non-European, can the heavy 
task of safeguarding white civilisation be fulfilled. 


Any analysis of apartheid based on manifestos 
of the Nationalist Party and Ministerial state- 
ments shows the contradictions and inconsistencies 
of which it is composed. But its lack of logic is 
at this juncture irrelevant. Apartheid is a faith, 
apparently sincerely held, which imbues the leaders 
of the present South African Government, and one 
from which they seem to derive both the reckless- 
ness and ruthlessness which animate their actions. 
There may be some who see the dangers of their 
policy and have jumped on the band-wagon for 
their own benefit, but the solid political front shows 
no chinks of heresy. Herein lies the menace to 
the country’s future: that the blindness of those 


* Dr. Ellen Hellmann has done anthropological research 
work among urban Africans in South Africa, serves on 
a number of inter-racial organisations, and edited the 
Handbook of Race Relations in South Africa. 


who uphold apartheid is matched by their deep 
conviction. 


The Government has shown a grim determina- 
tion and. singleness of purpose in erecting addi- 
tional racial barriers and giving legislative shape 
to apartheid which, if applied to the country’s 
pressing economic problems, might have brought 
some urgently required relief. There is neither 
space nor, I believe, need, to elaborate for readers 
of Venture the legislative and administrative 
measures either already introduced or currently 
proposed. . 

Commencing in 1948 with the repeal of the 
limited Indian franchise, there has been an in- 
creasing volume of apartheid legislation : exclusion 
of the vast majority of Natives from the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, prohibition of mixed 
marriages, the extension to the Coloured people of 
the Immorality Act which makes sexual relations. 
between Europeans and Africans a_ criminal 
offence, the Population Registration Bill which 
compels the entire population over 16 years of age 
to have identity cards, the main purpose of which 
is classification by race. Proposals before the 
country at the time of writing include a Group 
Areas Bill whereby the Government will be em- 
powered to delimit areas in which only members 
of a particular racial group or sub-group may 
reside or own property. The Government’s avowed 
intention is to abolish the three Representatives 
of the Natives in Parliament and to remove 
Coloured voters from the common roll, providing 
instead for a separate roll which will carry limited 
representation by Europeans. In the administra- 
tive field the record is equally grim, ranging from 
tightening of restrictions of entry into urban areas 
to a sharp reduction of the Native school-feeding 
allocation. The one Bill which provides for ‘ posi- 
tive apartheid,’ the Native Building Workers’ Bill, 
Liberals consider unnecessary, as the Government 
has powers to train Native building workers under 
existing legislation; it is, in addition, restrictive 
in its new provisions. The budgets for non- 
European education, one records gratefully, have 
shown annual increases. 


These administrative and legislative measures. 
are clearly designed to entrench Europeans perma- 
nently in their superordinate position and thereby, 
according to the theory of apartheid, to protect 


white civilisation. The tragedy of South Africa 
is that it is precisely these measures that are under- 
mining the prestige of the white man and the 
civilisation which he was believed to represent, 
and are dissipating utterly both the confidence 
which Africans had in the ultimate bona fides of 
the European and their hitherto unquestioned 
belief that a secure national future would be built 
jointly by white and black. Since the final military 
subjugation of the Bantu, their striving has been 
directed to widening their opportunities for 
economic and political participation. South Africa 
was singularly fortunate in having an African 
leadership that was, from the European point of 
view, ‘reasonable.’ Their platform was one of 
co-operation and integration. They were aware 
of the immense cultural gap between western 
civilisation and the large numbers of tribal 
Africans. They were prepared to narrow this gap 
gradually, and pressed for increased educational 
and economic facilities to that end. They were 
prepared to accept a ‘loaded’ franchise. South 
Africa had the support of its non-European 
peoples in two world wars. 


African Nationalism 

All this has now changed. The moderate African 
leaders have been driven from power, their policies 
exposed as bankrupt. ‘ No co-operation’ is now 
the theme word. In the statements released by 
the national African organisations after their meet- 
ings last December, I saw, for the first time, 
‘independence’ put forward as a demand. The 
realisation of common disabilities is producing not 
only bitter resentment but is promoting a rapid 
growth of African nationalism and consequent 
unity of action. White South Africans are eager 
to dub this ferment ‘communism.’ But it is not 
communism. Communists have not, as yet, attained 
the positions of leadership nor made a perceptible 
impression on African national movements. It 
is an incipient African nationalism which, though 
handicapped by illiteracy and by tribal differences, 
by lack of organisation machinery, carries within 
it decisive potentialities. 


Confronted with the determination of the 
Nationalist Party and the slowly crystallising non- 
European drive to-action, the United Party under 
Field-Marshal Smuts has been unable to meet the 
challenge with real vigour. It is a party of con- 
flicting tendencies and of divided opinions on 
Native policy. While on one hand urban liberal 
United Party representatives launch a withering 
attack on apartheid, other spokesmen equivocate 
with words, representing the Party as implicitly 
supporting apartheid. This tactic fails to win 
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supporters from its opponents, but does succeed 
in confusing its followers. 


The réle that Britain has played seems some- 
what analogous, often being vacillating and contra- 
dictory, with the Colonial and Commonwealth 
Relations Offices obviously. clashing in their atti- 
tudes towards African questions. Admittedly 
Britain’s role is a difficult one. But it is not the 
first time in modern history that South Africa 
has been a political headache and a guilt-load on 
the Commonwealth conscience. It was inevitabie 
that the handling of Seretse Khama should appear 
as appeasement of South Africa. Liberals there 
feel they have been let down. The Nationalist 
Press, far from being grateful, is scornful of the 
British Government’s ineptitude and believes that 
its own Government could have given pointers in 
respect of decisive and quick action. Nor has 
this gesture forestalled—as was possibly hoped— 
the demand for the transfer of the Protectorates. 
On the contrary, Dr. Malan is reported to have 
pointed out that the principle that the inhabitants 
of the Protectorates should be allowed to make their 
own decision has been violated in regard to Seretse 
Khama and hence need not be regarded as in- 
violable. 


Acceptance of the South African Government's 
claims seems to be morally and politically unthink- 
able. Rejection must undoubtedly intensify the 
already significant drive towards Republicanism in 
South Africa. But it seems to me extremely 
doubtful whether any compromise on Britain’s 
part, however drastic, could act as a brake on a 
movement that is being sedulously fostered by 
South African Government spokesmen. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt of the harmful 
repercussions of such a compromise in other areas. 
Britain’s great moral drive and significant achieve- 
ments in parts of Africa and Asia contrast 
strangely with her seeming paralysis in the face 
of problems involving Europeans and Africans in 
a common territory in other parts of Africa. The 
handling of these problems, difficult as they are, 
requires in the first place consistency and continuity 
of policy. 


SHADOW OVER AFRICA 
by Michael Scott 
With a foreword by Tom Driberg, M.P. 


Copies may be obtained (1/Id. post free) from the 
Union of Democratic Control, 32, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.|1 
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THE DEMAND FOR THE PROTECTORATES 


N April 13, Dr. Malan, South African Prime 

Minister, announced his intention of taking up with 
the British Government the question of the transfer to 
the Union of the three High Commission Territories of 
Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland. On May 4, 
he stated that if these territories were not transferred, 
they would eventually have to be treated as ‘ foreign 
territories administered by an outside Power,’ adding 
that their inhabitants at present cross the frontier to 
seek work in the Union with no kind of discrimination 
against them, and that ‘this complete absence of dis- 
crimination could not be expected to go on for ever.’ Dr. 
Malan’s case is that the South Africa Act of 1909 pro- 
vided for the eventual transfer of these territories to the 
Union, that negotiations initiated in 1935 by General 
Hertzog were broken off only on the outbreak of war, 
and should now be resumed. The British Government’s 
policy has been clearly stated: that the territories will 
not be handed over until after the opinion of the inhabi- 
tants has been consulted and the British Parliament has 
debated the matter. The Act of 1909 cannot now be 
taken as it stands. In 1909 South Africa was not a fully 
self-governing Dominion. It is now. Consequently the 
safeguards in the Act on the treatment of non-Europeans 
can no longer be enforced by Britain. In present circum- 
stances, transfer could not be con- 
templated. The British Press is unani- 
mous on this issue—even the journal 
South Africa stated (April 22 1950): 
‘No British Government would live 24 
hours which came before Parliament 
with such a proposal to-day.’ The 
position is that in 1925 the then Prime 
Minister of the Union, General Hert- 
zog, said that the Union would not 
seek incorporation of any territory 
which was not prepared to join it. But 
in 1935, both Governments agreed to 
direct policy so that ‘if transfer were 
to become a matter of practical poli- 
tics, it could be effected with the full 
acquiescence of the populations con- 
cerned.’ In 1938 it was agreed to set 
up a standing joint Advisory Confer- 
ence to consider matters of joint con- 
cern to the Union and the Territories, 
and South Africa was to prepare pro- 
posals for transfer which could be 
considered by the inhabitants. Then 
the war intervened. Basuto troops 
were recruited, but have since been 
disbanded at South Africa’s request. 
Many South Africans have been em- 
ployed by the British Government in ~ 
the Protectorates—figures given in the 
House of Commons on December 1, 
1949, were: Basutoland, 159; Bechu- 
analand, 197; Swaziland, 139. This is 
a matter of concern to the inhabitants. 
Despite the economic backwardness 
and other failings of the three Terri- 
tories, there is no doubt that the people 


for Government or mission use only with the consent of 
the Paramount Chief. In Swaziland, about half the land 
is in European occupation, owing to early concessions. 
Bechuanaland has large unoccupied areas (165,000 sa. 
miles) scheduled as Crown land, 103,250 s. miles of Native 
Reserves, and 7,500 sq. miles "alienated to Europeans in 
the early years of the Protectorate. In South Africa, the 
Native Trust and Land Act of 1936 provided for public 
purchase of land to be added to existing Native Reserves. 
When the whole purchase has been completed, Reserves 
will constitute approximately 12.4 ner cent. of the area 
of the Union. There are no recent figures jor South- 
West Africa, now absorbed by the Union. In 1937, 
17,499,557 hectares were Native Reserves, and there were 
25,614,210 hectares of European farm land with 21,100,000 
hectares of unalienated Crown lands. The population 
of the Protectorates is given below :— 


Coloured and 


Europeans  Asiatics Africans 
Basutoland 1,678 885 553,827 
Bechuanaland 2329 1,804 245,374 
Swaziland 2,871 647 183,362 


Expressions of opinion are printed on the next page. 
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are opposed to transfer. African fear 


of incorporation is very largely due 


to fear of losing land to European 
settlement. In Basutoland no Euro- 
pean may farm, and land can be taken I 
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_ administration of Basutoland in these terms: : 


Bechuanaland 


The attitude of the African chiefs of Bechuanaland 
towards South Africa was clearly expressed when the 
Incorporation of South-west Africa into the Union was 
first raised and Bechuanaland feared encirclement. 
Tshekedi Khama and five other chiefs submitted to the 
British Government a memorandum in which they said 
that the Union Government's declared policy ‘since 1922 
has always been towards repression of the native people, 
and towards greater and greater restriction of the basic 
human rights to which they are entitled... This policy 
as it is administered to-day, and every year more severely 
and restrictively, has the definite objective of forcing the 
natives into the employment of Union industry, particu- 
larly the gold mines, at low rates of pay, because they 
have insuthcient and often poor land on which to try and 
eke out a living.’ 


That was in 1946. I do not believe that the African 
attitude las changed. 1 remember when the United King- 
dom High Commissioner for the Protectorates, Sir 
Evelyn Baring, visited some of our missions and the 
school at Sophiatown in Johannesburg, he called the 
teachers from Bechuanaland together and asked them 
Whether they would like their country to be incorporated 
in the Union of South Africa. I had heard it said that 
some educated Africans who earned their living and had 
experience ot living in the urban districts of the Union 
might be the only section which would favour incorpora- 
tion, but on this occasion all’ of them were, without excep- 
tion, strongly opposed to the suggestion, and this was 
during the Smuts dispensation, before the more repressive 
régime of Dr. Malan. 


A great deal of initiative has been shown in Bechuana- 
land, where the Bamangwato have built a large secondary 
and technical training school, and have shown their 
capacity to adapt their tribal system to modern agricul- 
tural needs. There are many who hope that, in spite of 
what has liappened, Bechuanaland will show what can 
be achieved by benevolent British administration working 
in co-operation with these African people. 


Michael Scott. 


* 


Basutoland 


On September 5, 1949, the Paramount Chief of Basuto- 
land sent a petition to the King. In a covering letter she 
referred to South African officials employed in ome 
. their 
presence in the administration reminds us of what 
happened in 1880 when we were placed under the govern- 
ment of the Cape, which government never brought peace 
until when we asked to be governed by representatives 
coming from home (England).’ 


In tle petition she stated clearly the attitude of her 
people to the Union of South Africa: ‘Your Majesty, 
although we believe that those who were enemies of 
Basuto at the time our father Mosesh asked for protec- 
tion are now under your Government, and therefore are 
members of the same family to which we belong, we are 
afraid of them when we see them among your servants 
who are administering the Government of our country 
and we are compelled to pray that it may graciously 
please your Majesty to send us children from the home 
of the Saviour of our Nation, Queen Victoria the Good 
and all those already stationed in our country be trans- 
ferred to the other territories. Your Majesty, we are 


afraid of them and the object of their Government at the 
present time is to sever their connection with the British 
Crown and establish their independence as a Republic, 
which thing we Basotho detest to the bottom of our 
hearts. Their Government to the black people there is 
nothing attractive to us, and we see that their presence 
in our country changes the administration of affairs.’ 


Mantsebo Seeiso. 


+ 
Swaziland 


I have just listened to Dr. Malan’s demands for the 
Protectorates on this morning’s radio, very reminiscent 
of Hitler’s demands for European territories, with insist- 
ence that his patience had been tried to the uttermost and 
with veiled threats of force. It is well to realise too, 
that apart from the few Liberals, who may soon be dealt 
with under the new anti-communist laws, all South 
African political parties are sworn to white domination 
and regard the British Protectorates as black spots of 
racial freedom on their frontiers, This is the main urge 
for their incorporation. 


The British Government is committed to conform to 
the wishes of the indigenous peoples before any change 
in the status quo can be contemplated. Dr. Malan avers 
that the matter should be settled over their heads by the 
British and Union Governments. 


The Swazis are a fine tribe and are vehement in their 
determination to remain in the Empire. They view with 
horror any suggestion that their country should be handed 
to their hereditary enemy the Afrikaner. It is this urge, 
and not admiration for British rule, which stimulates their 
resistance ‘to incorporation. While the demand for the 
incorporation of Swaziland within the Union must be 
rejected in view of the wish of the Swazi people, the 
country must be given the same competent administration 
which the British Colonies possess. Swaziland comes 
under the Commonwealth Relations Office, and that the 
Government personnel is apathetic, and that so little 
development has been attempted, is probably due to the 
idea that eventual incorporation was probable. Recently 
several large schemes have been initiated by the Colonial 
Development scheme without arousing much enthusiasm 
in the local administration. 


Swaziland has great potentialities, all due to that abso- 
lute and rare African necessity, abundant water. There 
are six major rivers and most valleys have running 
streams. Immediate overhauling of the personnel of the 
Service should be undertaken. In view of the unanimity 
of the Union whites about incorporation, the large number 
of Union nationals at present in the Service should be 
replaced by British officials with qualifications similar to 
those of the Colonial Service. Particularly should tie 
minor Afrikaner officials be replaced by Swazis, who may 
have lower educational qualifications than such officials 
in the Colonies, but many of the Afrikaner officials can 
speak very poor English only. The educational standard 
in Swaziland is very low, the health services are wretched, 
the administration might be controlled by Rip Van 
Winkle, and there are few breaks in the clouds save the 
flashes of competence displayed by odd efficient and well- 
qualified officers, but the immediate equation of the public 
services with those of the Colonies proper would soon 
bring Swaziland into line with the best British Colonies 
and exhibit an exainple of a free well-run country on the 
fringe of reaction. 

‘ Inyoka.’ 
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Guide to Books 


Once Dark Country 
By A. W. Lee. (S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d.) 


This book vividly describes the recollections and reflec- 
tions of Bishop Lee’s 44 years (1902-1946) of missionary 
service among the Zulu and Swazi peoples, and enshrines 
the writer’s long experience and rare knowledge of the 
dignified language, ways of thought and habits of these 
great African tribes. Here is a record of remarkable 
missionary achievement, simply and often humorously 
described, impressing upon us the fact that the object of 
missionary endeavour is ‘that they may have life—and 
have it more abundantly.’ Following upon the turmoil of 
the Zulu and Boer wars, the enlightenment and progress 
of the Zulu people is annotated with innumerable anec- 
dotes which give us a vivid insight into Zulu character. 
For example, the enthusiasm and sacrifices of poor Zulu 
families in the interests of their children’s education; 
their picturesque feasts, harmonious singing, and varied 
customs. 


The development of education and social services in 
the Union of South Africa is compared with that in the 
British Protectorates. The problem of the future govern- 
ment and welfare of the African people are discussed, 
and the proposals made, though inconclusive, are worthy 
of study. There is also a fair description of the strength 
and weakness, the frustration and striving of the African, 
and the dawning of enlightenment and progress. The 
question is whether the dawn will be eclipsed in the next 
half-century—Once Dark ‘Country, darker? 

GrorcE R. Norton. 


The Life and Times cof Daniel Lindley 
By Edwin W. Smith. (Epworth Press. 21s.) 


Dr. Edwin Smith portrays the turbulent events of nine- 
teenth century South African history through the vivid 
personal experiences, letters, and records of the famous 
and infamous men of the period. We meet nearly all 
of them, African, Boer and Briton—Chaka, Dingane, 
Mpande, the Zulus fighting for their land, their freedom 
and self-respect; the fearless yet fearful covetously 
aggressive Boers—the Uy’s, Potgieters, Retiefs, and Paul 
Kruger, who was confirmed by Daniel Lindley; the 
British, with good intentions and a fair-play conscience, 
yet succumbing to the gains of victory. In 1845, ten 
years after his arrival in South Africa, the missionary, 
Daniel Lindley, with remarkable prescience wrote: ‘I 
begin to be afraid the rights of the Crown may interfere 
with the rights of the natives. . . Here in their own 
country they may be made servants and beggars by a very 
laudable desire on the part of the government of making 
this a flourishing colony...’ Lindley’s forebodings were 
justified. 


The numerous letters and carefully authenticated inci- 
dents of eighteenth and nineteenth century American and 
South African life include accounts of the strict Présby- 
terian ‘infant philosophy ’ (psychology) of the Lindleys, 
the Calvinist-Boer mentality, wars and intrigue, mission- 
ary enterprise, religious humour, and ‘Ladies’ Deport- 
ment.’ Despite their faults, the record of the courage and 
integrity of those early missionaries makes stimulating 
reading. GeorcE R. Norvon. 


The African To-day and To-morrow 
By Diedrich Westermann. (G. Cumberlege. 
12s. 6d.) ; 


Now in its third edition, this book was first published 
in 1934 under the auspices of the International African 
Institute. Problems raised by ‘the interpenetration of 
African life by the ideas and economic forces of western 
civilisation’ are here discussed with knowledge and in- 
sight. World events since this book was written have 
quickened the pace of change in Africa and confirmed the 
vision and philosophy of the author. ‘With the powers 
and gifts which come to him from his own past, can he 
(the African) not contribute to the common ‘heritage of 
mankind through art and science and through forms of 
political and social life, something which no one but he 
himself can give?’ and ‘in the last resort the fate of 
the African depends not on the wil] of the white man 
but upon what the African makes of himself.’ There 
are leaders of African thought to-day, African books 
and journals— Présence Africaine and Africana for in- 
stance—giving evidence that this vision and _ this 
philosophy are shared by many Africans. 


SHORT NOTICES 


African Music Society Newsletter. Vol. 1, No. 2. 
(African Music Society, P.O.B. 6216 Johannesburg.) 


Forty-eight pages telling of the. creative work of the 
Society, likely to stir even the man that hath no music 
in his soul, if any such there be. Regional 
Representatives are working in fourteen. African 
territories. 


Christianity on the Map. No. 1: Africa. Compiled 
by E. A. Grayston and Clifton Ackroyd. (Edinburgh 
House Press, London. 3s. 6d.) The position of the 
Christian Church i in Africa is here shown by excellent 
maps and diagrams. The authors plead that ‘Africa 
needs Christian partners now: as pastors, industrial- 
ists, doctors, teachers, agriculturists, nurses.’ The 
second book in this series will be devoted to India. 


0O.U.P 


For Your Special Attention 


TROUBLED UGANDA 
by E. M. K. Mulira (Is. 3d.) 


* 
SELF-GOVERNMENT AND THE 
COMMUNAL PROBLEM 
by Marjorie Nicholson (2s.) 


. goes to the heart of the problem facing Britist: 
ree Government ’—Manchester Guardian. 


Order from the Fabian Bookshop 
11, Dartmouth Street, London, S.W.1 
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COLONIAL OPINION... 


The Tanganyika Constitution 


- .- only by racial co-operation can Tanganyika be 

‘eloped on sound lines. . . Co-operation and the neces- 
sary saerifices it entails do not come easily, but come 
they must. European politicians in East Africa have no 
reason to fear either Indians or Africans, and if it is 
fear that causes them to mistrust co-operation, then they 
are marching blindly. I am convinced that every thinking 
African accepts that non-Africans are and must remain 
an integral part of the community as a whole... the 
proposed reforms will serve to strengthen British rule, 
and in the right direction. I do not share the pessimistic 
view of the white settlers that ‘.. . it is more than likely, 
under the proposed system, that not a single European 
would be elected to the Legislative Council’. . . The 
Mayor of Dar-es-Salaam is a European elected by his 
fellow councillors, of whom two-thirds are non-Euro- 
pean. We who live in East Africa want inter-racial 
€o-operation and not inter-racial strife... Any attempt 
to perpetuate political domination by any particular racial 

‘oup is bound to fail... I welcome the proposed changes. 
Both the home Government and the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment are prepared to see fair play, and there is no reason 
to believe that the Tanganyika Government, which has 
always been impartial in its dealings with the people, will 
change its policy—Letter from Kidaha Makwaia 
(Member of Tanganyika Legislative Council). - 

The Times, February 23, 1950. 


.-. The Asian community appreciate the suggestions 
made in the memorandum put up by the Government and 
circulated to the vuofficial members of the Legislative 
Council with regard to the establishment of provincial 
councils which, in turn, with the mumicipalities, would 
act as electoral colleges. The Asian community also 
Strongly support the suggestion that African and non- 
African representation on the electoral colleges should, 
for the present, be on a 50-50 basis. While strongly 


“supporting the common-roll system based on adult fran- 


chise for non-Africans, the Asians would welcome the 
election of Africans through their representative bodies 
as a step in the right direction... The Asian community 
advocate the establishment of a Central Legislature com- 
posed of unofficials only. The members in charge of 
various portfolios, who would in turn form the Executive 
Council, should be elected by the members of the legisla- 
ture from amongst themselves. .. The Asian community 

ingly resent and oppose such fantastic demands put 
forward by the European Association and its supporters, 
and consider that fanatical statements made are creating 
considerable misunderstanding and mistrust between the 
European and non-European inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory. . —Memorandum of Indian Association of Dar- 


East African Standard, March 24, 1950. 


At a meeting in Tonga, Mr. E. F. Hitcheock, Chair- 
man of the Tanganyika Sisal Growers’ Assoctation, 
*,.. emphasised the need for security for all races but 
not for doctrines proposing European paramountcy. Phe 
problem required’ consideration :n terms of Tanganyika 
i 
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and they were not to be rushed into premature decisions 
and ganging up with the Kenya Electors’ Union. A 
common Indian and European electoral roll would not 
eliminate Europeans from the Legislative Council in so 
far as Tanga was concerned. He said Tanga had solved 
the problem of race relations and it was wisest for Tan- 
ganyika to develop independently of Kenya, the Rhodesias 
and South Africa.’ 


The Times, April 4, 1950. 


Our recommendations are... based on the assumption 
that large numbers of Europeans must necessarily come 
soon to East and Central Africa... The main benefit 
that the indigenous population obtains from a European 
civilisation is that of example. This implies that the 
Europeans here maintain control of their civilisation. 
The standard of civilisation as is safeguarded by its laws. 
The power to suggest and make laws for us here there- 
fore cannot be handed to individuals of another race who 
lack the background to understand our form of civilisa- 
tion. . . This is our first recommendation—that on all 
government bodies now existing and which may be created 
through constitutional changes there be a majority of 
European non-officials. . . The electien of European and 
Asian unofficials to the Central Legislature should be 
direct: fair representation of Europeans would not result 
from the idea of provincial councils acting as electoral 
colleges. African members should continue to be 
nominated. . - Collaboration between the races can only 
take place between equals—but an essential for that 
collaboration is that elected members for each race can 
truly reflect its aims and ambitions. If there was a 
common roll it would result not in collaboration but in 
politics of the lowest order and produce conflict... of 
the total unofficial seats on the Central Legislature the 
European community should be allotted 50 per cent plus 
one; the Asian community under 30 per cent and the 
Africans under 20 per cent, with the proviso that as the 
Council was enlarged these proportions would be main- 
tained . . . the sooner Legislative Council is freed from 
the tutelage of an official majority the more rapid progress 
will be. We voice our conviction that the European un- 
official will consider the interests’ of the African with 
as much justice as that accorded by the administration. . . 
The official holds no monopoly in compassion for the 
backward races. . . The danger is recognised that 1s 
presented by the non-requited ambitions of a small 
minority of the African population. We recommend 
that government provide an outlet through increasing 
appointments to responsible posts in the native adminis- 
tration, and provide additional training for those Africans 
who show exceptional ability... If the suggestion for 
separate European and African areas is followed* up 
then it may be foreseen that by building up from the 
bottom the need will arise for a native legislature dealing 
solely with its own area. Future development accom- 


* Elsewhere in the memorandum it is suggested that 
Tanganyika should be divided into European and African 
areas ‘in the manner of Southern Rhodesia and Kenya.’ 
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panying that will be close” collaboration between the 
Central Legislature and this native legislature. In the 
distant future—too distant to be identified—the two might 
merge.—Proposals of the Northern Province Council 
of Tanganyika. 

East African Standard, March 10, 1950. 


The Future of Northern 


Report of an address given by. Mr. Roy Welensky, 
leader: of the elected Members of Northern Rhodesta 
Legislative Council;. at Nawobi Rotary Club, Kenya :— 


“I would rather face the problems that go with the 
bringing in of British immigrants... than face the possi- 
bilities that will face us in 10 or 15 years’ time if we 
don’t have a fairly big European population. I am con- 
vinced that that is the thing on which we have to concen- 
trate... Dealing with the constitutional set-up in Northern 
Rhodesia, ‘the speaker stated that the unofficial Members 
of Exetutive Council were chosen by the Unofficial Mem- 
bers of Legislative Council and were formally accepted 
by the Governor ... it was the viewpoint of the four 
unofficial executive councillors which carried weight and 
Governmeént must accept the policy put forward by them. 
Thére was, of course, the safeguard of the Governor’s 
veto, but “I suggest it would be a very brave Governor 
who would ‘go against us. .. I am a bitter opponent of 
the Colonial Office and it is my intention to break that 
stranglehold on our country. .. I think we must press for 
a greater amount of self- -governinent ”. ae 


East African Standard, January 20, 1950. 


Commenting on this speech in a letter, Mr. G. A. M. 
Lewanika, President of the Northern Rhodesia African 
Congress, wrote :— 


‘In his speech, Mr. Welensky revealed his immigration 
policy in order to expedite self-government in Northern 
Rhedesia. Mr. Welensky of course means self-govern- 
ment for the Whites only... He’fears that when Africans 
are educated and civilised enough the Colonial Office 
would hand over the goverhment of the country into their 
hands, therefore he wants to take us by surprise and 
unconditionally before we reach maturity. .. We do not 
care about the great wealth that the desired Self-Govern- 
ment may bring to Northern Rhodesia. What we mind 
most is the ownership of our land not wealth or the 
erection of several sky-scrapers and paved glittering 
roads all over Northern Rhodesia. We are satisfied 


June, 1950 
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‘with and have great faith in the Colonial Office Rule. , 
‘The Africans of Northern Rhodesia will NEVER 


sub: 
stitute His Majesty’s direct representatives for any 
ambitious Self-Government for Whites only . 


Northern Rhodesia News, April 19, 1950. 


Need for Declaration of Policy 


In a letter to the Press, Sir Stewart Gore-Browne, 
member representing African interests in the Northern 
Rhodesian Legislatwe Council and lHxecutive’ ‘Council, 
wrote as follows :— 


‘It is no exaggeration to say that next in importance 
to the problem of the relations between Russia and the 
rest of the world comes that of the colour question in 
Africa to-day. . . In the long run the only thing that can 
save the situation is the complete elimination of the test 
of colour in all walks of life, and the substitution of 
character, ability, and sense of responsibility as the test 
of individual fitness for any position. But anyone who 


has lived in East, Central, or Southern Africa for any - 


length of time knows only too well that that is a, policy 
of perfection which is unlikely to be carried out for a 
long time to come. . . I would urge with all the sincerity 
at my command that if we are to avoid very serious 
trouble in the near future, a clear statement of the 
Imperial Government’s policy for all the dependent 
Colonies should be made from the highest level, and 
endorsed—if such a thing is possible, and it should be— 
by all the moderate men of both parties in the House 
of Commons. It should be made quite clear that, on the 
one hand, Europeans in the Colonies and Protectorates 
will not be allowed to relegate the African to an inferior 
position merely because he is an African, and.on the other 
hand that Africans, merely because they are Africans, 
cannot expect privileges and advancement they have not 
earned. The European who regards the African as 
destined ‘to remain . ..a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water .. . and the African who-is convinced that he is in 
all respects already as advanced as any European, will 
both of them resent such an expression of policy as well 
as any steps which may be taken to carry it out. But 
unless something of the sort is done it is inevitable that 
the situation will go from bad to worse. Indeed, it may 
be that it is already too late. It is not pleasant to con- 
template what the final result of racial animosity and 
mistrust in a continent like Africa will be. 


Manchester Guardian, Aprik 4, 1950. ; 
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